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In the fall of 1965, there mere an esti- 
mated 1,699,330 elementary- and secondary- 
sdiool teachers serving in the public schools 
of the United States.—' These teachers are 
faced with the challenge of preparing the chil- 
dren and youth of our nation to live in a kind 
of world impossible to predict, and to maintain 
high values d'uring rapid cultural change. Re- 
sear di indicates that one of the most promising 
developments toward meeting this challenge is 
inservice education (24:330).—' 

From its earliest beginnings, inservice 
education has been a topic of considerable in- 
terest with professional educators. Prior to 
1953, however, most of the articles published 
on die subject are largely opinion and recom- 
mendation (21:4). The writing in this period 
centered Itself on the forms and problems of 
inservice education. Hore recent studies il- 
lustrate the trend toward some kind of evalua- 
tion of inservice training. 

The term inservice education is used by 
educators to denote efforts of adsdLnistrative 
and supervisory officials to promote by appro- 
priate means the professional growth and devel- 
opment of educational persoimel.— ' Although 
the broad concept of inservice education ap- 
plies to all school personnel activities de- 
signed to increase professional competence, 
this susnmry is liidted to systematic programs 
designed to aid the classroom teadier. Such 
programs may be promoted by local school sys- 
tems; by county, city, state, or national gov- 
rrnmrnrs: by professional associations and 



JL/ National Education Association, Research 
Division. Estimates of School Statistics , 
1965-66 . Research Report 1965-R17. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Government Printing Office, Decem- 

ber 1965. p. 28. 

2/ The nwbers in parentheses refer to* items 
in Ae bibliografdiy. 

3/ Good, Carter V., editor. Dictionary of 
Eduction . Second edition. New York: McGraw- 

Hill Book Co., 1959. p. 288. 



agencies; and by institutions of higher educa- 
tion. 



Inservice education of teachers is not a 
panacea for all weaknesses in the instructional 
program. It does recognize, however, that the 
basic factor in improved instruction is the 
teacher and back of the improved curriculum is 
the human element. Professional growth activi- 
ties for teachers are most effective when they 
include we 11- conceived purposes, carefully 
planned procedures, and evaluative techniques. 
Only when these cooiponents are present can in^ 
service education work to serve the broad func- 
tion of upgrading the teadiing profession. 



Need for Inservice Education 

One mark of a profession is that its practi- 
tioners shall have a high level of preparation 
according to standards set by the profession 
itself. The NEA platform states: 

In every classroom a teadier with a 
broad general education, depth of prepara- 
tion in special areas, mastery of the knowl- 
edge and skills necessary to be a competent 
teacher, and zeal for continued learning. 



A minimum of four years of college prep- ■ 
aration, including supervised teaching, for 
initiation certification of beginning teach- 
ers; and a minimum of five years of college 
and three years of successful teadiing ex- 
perience for full professional certification. 



Encouragement — throng professional and 
sabbatical leaves, scholarships, salary 
policies, and income tax deductions for 
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educational expenses —for teachers to main- 
tain and improve professional competence.^/ 

In the fall of 1965, state departments of 
education reported 81,700 full-time teachers 
with less than standard certificates. The num- 
ber of teachers with less than standard creden- 
tials was 30,100 in secondary schools, while 
the number in elementary schools was 51,600.^/ 
Although there is considerable variation in 
other requirements, most states require at 
least a bachelor's degree to obtain a regular 
teaching certificate. Because of the variation 
in requirements from state to state, the data 
on the number of teachers with substandard cer- 
tificates have value in calling attention to 
the situation in individual states and in point- 
ing out an area where inservice education of 
teachers could have special force. 

An NEA Research Division study in 1955-56^/ 
found that 34.1 percent of the elementary- 
school teachers and 3.0 percent of the second- 
ary-school teachers had less than a bachelor's 
degree. In June 1965 the NEA Research Division 
estimated that 15.7 percent of the elementary- 
school teachers had less than four years of 
college . 2 / The Division's annual national 
survey of classroom teachers in 1965 found 
that 13.9 percent of the men elementary-school 
teachers and 15.3 percent of the women had less 
than a bachelor's degree; the percent of sec- 
ondary-school teachers without the bachelor's 
degree had dropped to 1.7 percent. It seems 
clear that one continuing purpose of Inservlce 
education is to eliminate deficiencies in the 
preparation of teachers. 

The need for inservice education is further 
emphasized by the fact that in the United 
States there is an excess of 150,000 vacancies 
beyond the supply of 1965 college graduates. 
Transcending this disparity in gross number of 
teachers available are the need for a better 
division between those preparing for elementary- 
and those preparing for high-school teaching 
and the n^.cd for a better distribution among 



4/ National Education Association. NEA 
Handbook, 1966-67 . Washington, D.C.: the As- 

sociation, 1966. p. 64. 

V Schloss, Samuel. Fall 1965 Statistics 
of Public Elementary and Secondary Schools . 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Office of Education. Washington, D.C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1966. p. 3. 

6/ National Education Association, Research 
Division. "The Status of the American Public- 
School Teacher." Research Bulletin 35: 45; 
February 1957. 

TJ National Education Association, Research 
Division. Teacher Supply and Demand in Public 
Schools. 1966 . Research Report 1966-R16. 

80 p. 



the higli- school teaching fields of those prepar- 
ing to serve at this level. ^/ Thus, positions 
are often filled by teachers who do not hold 
regular certificates, are not licensed in the 
subject fields in which they are teaching, or 
have been out of the profession for years . 

The new teacher, or the teacher undertaking 
a new type or level of work, may be helped by 
Inservlce education. Many school systems recog- 
nize that new teachers need to learn about the 
school system, the community, and the problems 
and routines of the school where they will work. 
The teacher beginning a new type or level of 
work is likely to need help in becoming ac- 
quainted with the resources of the school sys- 
tem for that field, practices that differ from 
those to idilch he was accustomed, or the new 
material with idilch he is expected to work. 
(34:13-14) 

Inservlce education can offer opportunity 
for "refresher" courses to those teachers who 
may have returned to the classroom after an ab- 
sence of some years. The longer a teacher has 
been away from the classroom and the farther 
removed his experiences have kept him from edu- 
cational work, the greater his need for help 
is likely to be. (34:13) 

Another purpose of Inservlce education is to 
promote the continuous Improvement of teaching 
and teachers; the teacher must always keep up 
with the advances in the theory and practice of 
teaching and in subject matter. The National 
Commission on Teacher Education and Profession- 
al Standards, NEA, states: 

The competent teacher is a growing teach- 
er. The professionally-minded teacher seeks 
opportunities for continuous growth. 

Even with skillfully contrived and care- 
fully administered pre-service programs in 
teacher education, changing demands, deepen- 
ing understanding of the qualities of learn- 
and of teaching, and a constantly enlarging 
body of materials of Instruction require 
each member of the profession to add contin- 
ually to his knowledge, his skill, and his 
understanding .2/ 

Inservlce education of teachers has always 
had as its goal not only basic curricular 
changes , but also changes in approaches to in- 
struction and the total learning conditions of 
the school. Inservlce education provides the 
opportunity for the exchange of ideas among 



8/ Ibid . 

2/ National Education Association, National 
Commission on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards. Statements of Policy . Washington, 
D.C.: the Commission, 1956. p. 12. 
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teaching staff* administration* and the commun- 
ity* which in the end coordinates efforts and 
means gains for all. 

Doggett (17:118) has listed reasons for par- 
ticipation in an inservice education program 
as given by teachers: 

1. Personal benefit* with indirect benefit 
to the school 

a. Obtaining higher teaching certifi- 
cates 

b. Satisfying requirements for tenure 

c. Obtaining salary increases 

2. Personal benefits that are related di- 
rectly to school improvement 

a. General personal professional growth 

b. Greater understanding of the nature 
of the adolescent 

c. Developing course material 

d. Searching for improved types of in- 
struction and better classroom de- 
vices 

3. Group benefits that indirectly benefit 
the school 

a. The fulfilling of commitments by 
the school (as in preparation of 
Evaluative Criteria) , fulfilling re- 
quireisents for school accreditation* 
preparing public programs (Parents' 
Night* Open House* etc.) 

b. Engaging in inter- school curricular 
studies or statewide projects like 
Science Fairs 

4. Group benefits with a sense of direct 
result in school improvement 

a. Efforts to fulfill the olis^rved 
needs of the sdiool 

b. Professional interest in some phase 
of the school program (ctirricular 
changes* grouping* activity pro- 
grams, etc.) 



Establishing an Inservice Program 

The responsibility for inservice education 
is shared by all persons concerned with the 
improvea^nt of education. The National Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards* put it this way: 



The responsibility for in-service education 
tion is mutual. School systems should make 
time* resources* and growth situations avail- 
able; the professional teacher should con- 
tribute resources* time* effoit* and enthu- 
siasm.22^ 

The inservice program is often considered 
part of the total supervisory program concerned 
with training teachers* while they are on the 
job* to do their immediate jobs more effectively. 
While individual teachers must want to improve 
themselves and their teaching* the administra- 
tor most recognize the importance of inservice 
education and accept responsibility for its 
establishment. 

Certain administrative arrangements must be 
made. All staff members may be given the op- 
portunity to participate at certain points and 
to a certain degree in many arrangements. Fi- 
nal responsibility* however* rests with the 
school administrator and in some cases* with 
the board of education. In fact* Applegate (1) 
suggests that handbooks for local school sys- 
tems should contain explicit statements defin- 
ing all phases of teacher growth through in- 
service education. 

Some elements important in a good inservice 
education program may be listed as follows: 

1. Teachers should have an integral part 
in the planning and administration of 
the program. 

2. There should be opportunities for pro- 
moting teacher improvement. 

3. Curriculun planning is carried on coop- 
eratively by teachers* administrators, 
and supervisors. 

4. Research and experimentation by teachers 
and teacher groups are encouraged. 

5. New teachers are well-oriented to their 
positions. 

6. There is teacher -parent- camanmity coop- 
eration. 

7. Salary practices are adequate and recog- 
nize training and experience. 

8. Sufficient time is available to carry 
on group activities without injury to 
the teacher's health and morale. 

9. The adoilnlstration is fair and open- 
minded. Suggestions of teachers carry 
weight and are given careful consider- 
ation. 



10/ Ibid . 
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10. All activities are carried on by admin* 
istrators, supervisors, and teachers 
working as a team toward their fulfill* 
ment. 

11. The atmosphere facil'tates efforts to 
grow and change. 

12. There are cooperative appraise! and 
evaluation of the goals of the school 
system and the means of achieving 
these goals. 

In the school systems not having an organ* 
ized program, the teacher as an individual has 
many opportunities for self* improvement, often 
within his own classroom. 

There is no best program of inservice educa* 
tion. The approach in each school should fit 
the particular situation and emerge out of a 
shared problem* solving process (18). There is 
frequent re*examination of the goals of educa* 
tion for the particular school system and re* 
evaluation of the means of achieving the de* 
sired goals before steps are taken to make 
needed adjustments. For this process to be ef* 
fective, all persons concerned must participate 
in it. Its success is to a large degree de* 
pendent upon the leadership of a trained admin* 
istrative staff, yet its strength lies in the 
fact that creative ideas for the solution of 
any of the problems may come from any staff 
member or participating citizen. 



Practices in Inservice Education 

Inservice education includes a variety of 
activities. Academic study will continue to 
be important. There is, however, an increas* 
ing demand for more varied types of activities 
to serve the interests, needs, and abilities 
of every teacher. 

The National Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards, NEA, suggests that 
inservice growth could be stimulated by means 
of the following: 

a. Group study of actual school problems, 
under the guidance of able professional 
leaders and with competent consultants 
available. Activities of this charac* 
ter may involve teachers from a single 
school system or from several systems. 

It is recommended that some inservice 
growth projects bring together teachers 
from more than one school, from various 
departments, and from different grade 
levels . 

b. Sumner study programs, on* or off*campus, 
credit or non*credit. Projects spon* 
sored by teacher education institutions 
will gain in helpfulness as faculty 



members become more familiar with th e 
actual conditions of public education 
and so relate themselves to the improve* 
ment of teaching as to increase their 
effectiveness in promoting growth of 
teachers in the field. 

c. Experience in the life of the coranunity. 
The life of the community should be 
shared through the teacher's entering 
into its activities and participating 
in the processes of its development so 
that becoming a more successful teacher 
means becoming a more successful and 
responsible teacher* citizen. It is par* 
ticularly important for the teacher to 
become familiar with all community agen* 
cies affecting the lives and growth of 
children. 

d. Stimulation of the teacher to interpret 
to the comnunity his own work, the ob* 
jectives and the life — the problems, 
failures, and successes**of the school. 

e. Purposeful school visitation. Visits* 
tion may occur within or without the 
home*school situation. Understanding 
leadership is indicated, and learning 
derived from promising practices ob* 
served should be applied to the solution 
of recognized problems. 

f. Travel, both at home and abroad. 

g« Participation in the activities of pro* 
fessional associations as a means Of de* 
ve loping increased competence while im- 
proving the teacher's se^e of profes* 
sional responsibility 

The Dictionary of Innovations in Teacher 
Education (37) , published by the National Com* 
mission on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards, NEA, presents a compilation of many 
promising developments in teacher education. 

A large portion of this publication is devoted 
to innovations in inservice programs . 

Lists of activities have been made by Dog* 
gett (17), Rogers (43), Schaaf (46), and the 
U.S. Office of Education (51). The California 
Teachers Association, in its survey of inserv* 
ice education programs in California schools 
(11) » listed 18 types of activities with pre- 
cise definitions. 

The National Connission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards conducted a survey 
of colleges and universities engaged in the 
preparation of teachers, state departments of 
education, and private and public school sys* 
terns to discover practices of inservice educa* 
tion for teachers. Over 1,000 inquiries were 

11/ Ibid .. T. 12*13. 
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mailed. From the 397 responses, the Comnission 
prepared a descriptive listing of more than 
290 inservice programs (35). 

Listed below are 19 descriptions of inserv- 
ice techniques used in American public schools. 
This list, while by no means comprehensive, 
illustrates the many ideas which have been ad- 
vocated by educators to raise professional 
standards. The length of this list, and those 
compiled by others (17, 43, 46, 51), emphasizes 
the great variety of choices possible. 

Classes and Courses 

Formal study is important for the teacher 
who wants to do gradtiate work, who enters the 
field with inadequate preparation, who wishes 
to cover a large body of material with the 
greatest economy of time, or who desires gen- 
eral professional improvement. Classes and 
courses are advantageous, in that it is fairly 
easy to assign credit for work done. 

Colleges and universities organize courses 
in several ways to help the individual who is 
employed during the day and cannot attend regu- 
lar sessions. 

a. Extension courses— In off-campus class- 
es, the teacher may become a part-time 
student receiving instruction of regular 
university or college caliber. These 
courses are usually offered in the late 
afternoon, at night, or on Saturdays 
during the regular school year. 

b. Summer school— The courses offered dur- 
ing summer vacation have substantially 
the same advantage as extension courses. 
The chief difference is that they usu- 
ally represent full-time rather than 
part-time study. 

c. Correspondence courses- -Correspondence 
study is usually conducted by mail, the 
use of textbooks with lesson assignments, 
corrections, and examinations. The 
teacher may do the work at home at his 
own convenience. 



Institutes 

The institute is a series of lectures de- 
signed to give teachers as much information as 
possible in a short time, usually one, two, or 
three days. They were a substitute for col- 
lege work at a time when many teachers found 
it difficult to attend college. As teachers 
acquired more training and their work became 
more specialized, a series of lectures for a 
large group was inappropriate. Hence the in- 
stitute came to be reorganized. Lectures may 
be given, but often the teachers separate into 



groups to hear the lectures of special interest 
to them. Today, the teacher who attends an in- 
stitute usually has the opportunity to discuss 
ideas as well as listen to them. An institute 
is often sponsored by the state, county, or 
school district. 

Tremendous impetus for inservice education 
has been supplied by institutes in subject- 
matter fields. Support for both summer and 
year-round institutes in mathematics, science, 
languages, and guidance have been provided by 
the National Defense Education Act (NDEA) , the 
National Science Foundation (NSF) , and various 
foundations. The institutes greatly increase 
resources for inservice teachers. 

The National Science Foundation Act of 1950 
(PL 81-507) established the foundation to pro- 
mote scientific research and education of fu- 
ture scientists. Congress amended the Act in 
1952, 1953, 1958, and 1959, broadening the 
NSF's functions. Between 1952 and 1964, the 
NSF distributed more than $249,000,000 
(47.5 percent of the total obligation) for 
scientific institutes. 

Under authorization of Title VI of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act of 1958 (PL 85- 
864) , institutes for teachers of foreign lan- 
guages have been designed to improve instruc- 
tion. In fiscal 1959-1961, NDEA spent $S^9^/)16 
Title VI fi.'ads for teacher training insHtutes.!^ 

Conferences 

The term conference is applied to a wide 
variety of inservice education activities. The 
essential feature of a conference is that it 
gives the participant an opportunity to question 
others and discuss the ideas presented. A con- 
ference usually brings the group up to date on 
trends and problems in a specific field. Al- 
though the conference may vary in form, it 
should be planned according to the needs and 
talents of the group. Some take the form of 
workshops and others of work-conferences. 

The work- conference places emphasis on in- 
dividual participation in small-group activity. 
Each group concentrates on one aspect of a 
question before the conference. When each 
group has finished its work and evaluated both 
the work and the group procedures used, it re- 
ports to the entire conference so that all may 
benefit from the work of all groups. 

Workshop 

A workshop consists of a moderate-sized 
group, each member of which may have a problem 

12/ Congressional Quarterly Service. Feder - 
al Role in Education . Washington, D.C.; the 
Service (1735 K St., N.W.), 1965. p. 7, 8, 9. 
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to solve. The teacher often comes with a prob- 
lem area in mind, or he may develop his ideas 
as he works. The problems of each member 
should be in closely related fields ^ skilled 
consultant works with the group. Th: . gh 
group discussions, conferences of the Individ- 
ual members with the consultant and with each 
other , and Independent work each member de- 
fines and works toward the solution of his 
problem. At the end of the workshop, each 
teacher benefits from the reports of the other 
members on their work. 

The activities of the members of a workshop 
may vary widely (32), but much of the success 
depends on the establishment of a free exchange 
of Ideas among the members. For that reason 
an Informal atmosphere Is desirable (27) . The 
workshop provides a cooperative approach to the 
solution of highly Individualized problems. 



Staff Meetings 

Staff meetings may be no more than a means 
of acquainting teachers with administrative 
routines or changes In procediires , or of ex- 
plaining and establishing some policy, of the 
school. However, staff meetings may perform 
a useful Inservlce function. Staff committees 
may work on school problems and report progress 
at the meetings and Invite discussion from 
other teachers. The staff may form a workshop 
and use the meetings to exchange Ideas on 
their projects. Teachers may report on their 
reading and study or tell the others about 
their experiences, or the entire group may 
pursue a course of study In some field of com- 
mon Interest (30) . 



Committee Work 

Committee work can be valuable both to the 
coninlttee members and to the rest of the school 
staff. School problems that cannot be settled 
In the staff meeting because they require con- 
slaerable study may be studied by a committee. 
The committee can use techniques that suit the 
problem, and a small group can develop a de- 
gree of mutual understanding that makes possi- 
ble a very free exchange of Ideas and close 
cooperation In the work undertaken. 

Committees cannot usually Include the en- 
tire teaching staff unless the work can be 
subdivided easily so that what exists Is really 
a group of committees. It lias been found that 
a committee functions best with no more than 
five or seven members. At times the work done 
by a committee Is the equivalent of what Is 
done In a college class, and In this case there 
should be a closer evaluation of the work than 
Is often provided. 

The danger of "busy work" must be recog- 
nized and avoided. Committee reports should 



be needed and used. Committee work should not 
be undertaken merely as an exercise In Inserv- 
ice education. 



Professional Reading 

It Is difficult for the Individual teacher 
to keep up with professional literature. Pos- 
sible aids Include the following: 

1. A professional library In each school. 
Such a library might contain books and 
magazines which specialize In presenting 
summaries of the best current education week. 

2. Study groups where each teacher reads 
and reports to others on his reading. 

3. A bulletin prepared by teachers, with 
reviews of books and articles to help 
teachers select what they want to read 
and give them an Idea of what the edu- 
cational world Is writing. 

4. Provision for professional books and 
magazines In the teacher's room. 

Such Informal reading activities are valu- 
able for professional Improvement, but evalu- 
ating them presents difficulties. 



Individual Conferences 

Individual conferences between the teacher 
and the supervisor or principal are often con- 
sidered an effective means of Inservlce educa- 
tion. Their success depends upon a feeling of 
friendship and mutual understanding, and In- 
formed and constructive Ideas. A gread deal of 
success may come from conferences In which the 
discussion centers on the pupils and their 
problems and what to do for them. 

Visits and Demonstrations 

Visits and demonstrations have the same pur- 
pose. They give a teacher or a group of teach- 
ers the opportunity to see techniques of In- 
struction or teaching materials In actual use. 
Their great advantage lies In their appeal to 
teachers , and therefore they may be a point of 
departure for other Inservlce education proj- 
ects. Their great disadvantage Is that th^y 
may present the Idea that teaching Is a bundle 
of tricks. To be successful, visits and demon- 
strations should be arranged In advance, and 
the teachers who are to observe should be fully 
Informed. If possible, the visitors and the 
teacher who Is to give the demonstration should 
meet both before and after the lesson to talk 
about the lesson and clear up any questions 
which remain. In this way It Is possible to 
discuss the reasons for using the technique or 
materials observed. 
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Constructive help can be given to teachers 
by providing time during school hours for them 
to visit the classrooms of superior teachers. 
Such visits sometimes can be made in the teach- 
er's own school; sometimes they should be made 
in other buildings or even in other school 
systems. 

Some school systems provide model schools, 
staffed by expert teachers, where student 
teachers and teachers in service can observe 
approved classroom procedures. A less formal- 
ized procedure is scheduled demonstration les- 
sons, taught by selected regular teachers in 
various schools for the special benefit of a 
particular group of teachers with related 
problems . 



Field Trips 

Teachers, like their pupils, sometimes need 
to bring their experience out of books and into 
the realm of personal experience (23) . That 
is the purpose of field trips for teachers. 
Field trips are especially useful in the study 
of health, nature, and conservation, but they 
should also include visits to businesses, in- 
dustries, government agencies, places of his- 
torical interest, and the like. The well-run 
field trip will be preceded and followed by a 
discussion period so that teachers may know 
what to look for and clear up any questions 
remaining after the trip is over. During the 
trip they will need the services of a guide or 
instructor \dio can explain what they are ob- 
serving. 



Travel 

Some school systems accept domestic and for- 
eign travel in fulfillment of Inservlce educa- 
tion requirements. Many school systems also 
grant leaves of absence for such purposes (38) . 
Travel is difficult to evaluate for Inservlce 
credit, but it give, values not easily obtained 
otherwise (45). Obviously it is costly and 
school systems cannot require it, but they can 
recognize it by allowing Inservlce credit for 
it if the teacher asks for such credit and re- 
ports adequately on his trip. The NEA Travel 
Service conducts tours planned to give educa- 
tional, recreational, and social experiences 
in regions or countries visited. 



Camping 



agriculture, and mining can often help to make 
camping experiences valuable. 

The informality and isolation of camp life 
lend themselves to short workshops and confer- 
ences whose success depends partly on the rapid 
establishment of a friendly, cooperative at- 
mosphere. For a potentially congenial group 
to share both recreadon and work hastens the 
establishment of good working relationships. 

Another type of camp experience is that of 
teachers and students both attending a camp. 

This may be considered as a workshop for teach- 
ers and credit may be given in addition to mone- 
tary compensation for the work they do. 

Work Experience 

Quite apart from any need to earn additional 
money, teachers may find work experience in 
lines related to their teaching helpful in im- 
proving their teaching. A shop teacher, for 
example, may keep up with the tools and methods 
of his trade by working where up-to-date meth- 
ods are used. He can bring what he finds di- 
rectly to his teaching. The English teacher 
who engages in editorial or clerical work, the 
social studies teacher who engages in research 
in labor relations, or the science* teacher who 
works in a commercial laboratory will come back 
to the classroom with a fresh outlook on teachtng. 

Teacher Exchanges 

Any professional experience that takes a 
teacher out of his environment may be valuable. 
He gets a new view of himself and his possibil- 
ities, and comes in contact with people whose 
background and situation in life are different 
from his own. Teacher exchanges are arranged, 
where regulations permit, not only between dif- 
ferent schools in the same system but with 
other systems in the state, in other states, 
or in foreign countries . Exchanges with for- 
eign countries are considered Important enough 
to our welfare for the federal government to 
assist in making arrangements--U.S . Department 
of State (52) and the U.S. Office of Education. 

Teacher exchanges present problems of sala- 
ries, leave. Insurance, and retirement benefits, 
but it is possible to overcome these obstacles. 
The benefit to the school system is twofold: 

The teacher from outside brings different ex- 
periences with him to share with his hosts, 
and the teacher who goes away brings back new 
ideas. In each case the school system learns 
new ways of doing things and learns them in a 
practical way through direct experience. 



Camping is gaining recognition, especially Research 

for teachers of health, crafts, nature study, 

and conservation. With a camp as a center of Research is essential to the improvement of 

activities, teachers can make a series of field education. Tremendous amounts of research are 
trips to see activities in places that might needed to answer the many questions on how best 

otherwise be inaccessible. State and federal to teach and how best to organize and adminls- 

government agencies working in conservation, ter the schools. 
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Various research techniques and anthoda auy 
be used. Since inservice education is often 
voluntary » individual teachers nay carry on 
research in their own classroon. Groups of 
teadiers nay try experinents, nake observations* 
and conduct surveys. Carefully planned re* 
search should at least have the credit for in* 
service work that is given to other foma of 
study**profeasional courses* workshops* and 
coandttee work on such problem as curriculm 
revision. When a study is conpleted with care* 
ful observation* interpretation* and generalise* 
tion* it is of value not only to those idio con- 
duct the project but also to the profession as 
a fdiole. 



Professional Writing 

Course work* individual stu^* and group 
work of various kinds awy produce mteriala 
suitable for publication. Motes for teadiing 
mtj fom the basis of a teztbo<rti. The teach* 
er's experience with pupils and his specialised 
knowledge can serve as a basis for professional 
writing. Professional writing* like researdi* 
serves the profession and the individual teach* 
er idio gives fom and std>stance to his ideas 
on nany topics. Teachers should get inservice 
credit coBMensurate with the effort involved. 



Professional Association Work 

Participation in the activities of teadiers* 
professional organisations contributes to both 
personal and professional Inprovemnt . The 
activities of professional organisations are 
so varied that the teachers have wany valuable 
experiences that help to make then better 
teachers and give then a broader understanding 
of the profession. They not only help then* 
Selves* but they nay also help others as they 
work on ways of providing inservice education 
for teachers or report on their experiences to 
nrnbrrs of the organisation. The contact with 
other teachers whose Interest in the profession 
is great enoo^ to cause then voluntarily to 
spend nuch tim on professional problem is 
valuable and should be encouraged. 



Cultural Bmavia nces 

Cultural experiences* such as lectures* 
concerts* plays* and operas* ccntribute to die 
sin of producing effective teachers. They en- 
rich che teacher's life and his teaching. 



CoBunitv Orxsnisation Work 

Teachers need the knowledge and understand* 
ing of local coammity problem that nqr be ob* 
tained through worV. in coammity organisations. 
Here teachers work with other citisens in the 



study and solution of problem that require 
group action. 

Barriers to Inservice Education 

Except for basic preparation needed by the 
teacher and activities needed because of prdb* 
affecting the whole school* the teacher 
should be free to accept or reject any proposed 
plan of inservice education. The teacher should 
be willing to take part and recognise the use* 
fulness of inservice pr<>gram. However* a 
teacher maj have conpelling reasons for avoid* 
ing such comdtmnts. 

The tim required for inservice education 
program is an inportsnt consideration. The 
average teacher's work week is a long one* 

47.3 hours .2^/ That is the tim needed for 
classroon teaching and all related duties* in- 
cluding extracurricular activities. This is 
18 percent above the 40-hour wedc which is the 
typical requiremnt for nonteaching idiite*col* 
lar ewployees of school boards, and generally 
of ewployees in business* industry* and otiier 
govemmntal agencies. Inservice education 
program should neither deprive the pupils of 
tim that should be spent on then directly nor 
overload the teacher. 

School system have liglitened the teaching 
load as a device to provide tim for imervlce 
education. In a departnentalised school* the 
teacher nay have fewer classes so that he any 
spend several hours a wedc on inservice educa- 
tion work. In the self-contained classroon* 
the teacher nay be relieved of other assign* 
nents. It is also possible to shorten the 
school d^ or conbine classes to give teachers 
tim for inservice program. 

Sam sdiool system are lengthening the pexir 
od of enploymnt of teachers to mke inservice 
education possible. Extra d^s or weeks my be 
added to the school year with pay for the addi- 
tional tim. School system somtims require 
teachers to report for duty om day or more be- 
fore the opening of school. 

Several school system have established 
year-round enploymnt of teachers* called the 
career* teacher plan. Under this plan teachers 
work 11 nonths and have one nonth of vacation 
with pay. They spend one sunmr in four on the 
school canpus* the other three being devoted 
to stu^ at a college or university* travel* 
or other activity. The suamr session is con- 
sidered a custon-mde inservice education 



13 / Mational Education Association* Researdi 
Division. The ikmricsn Public-School Teacher , 
1960*61 . Research Monogra^ 1963-M2. Haih* 
ington* D.C.: the Association* April 1963. 

p. 53*54. 
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progm. The teacher takes part let workshops* 
orientation work* field trips* special projects* 
and kindergarten roundup (53). 

Hany school systeas grant leaves of absence 
to teachers for professional reasons. Such 
leave night be for the following reasons: pro- 

fessional study* professional neetings* ex- 
change teadiing abroad* professional organiza- 
tion work* visiting other schools* sabbatical* 
professional organiza. ion service* teaching in 
Departiaent of Defense schools* research* travel* 
exchange teaching in the United States* and 
work experience. 

The cost of inservice education is an impor- 
tant factor in the teacher's thinking. For 
1965-66* the average salary of classroom teach- 
ers in all operating systems has been estimated 
to be $6*506.1^/ The teacher swy feel finan- 
cial pressure if he is required to spend time 
and money for inservice education unless he re- 
ceives compensation for it* especially as sudi 
training is usually not required to keep one's 
position a..d receive regular salary increases 
in other professions. 

The 1965-66 MEA Research Division survey of 
salaries for classroom teachers!^' disclosed 
that nearly one-third of the school systems en- 
rolling 6*000 or more pupils require teachers 
to show evidence of professional growth in 
order to earn regular salary increments. Such 
a requirement applies to ixiving vertically on 
the salary scale; it does not refer to moving 
horizontally to a higher training classifica- 
tion. Salary schedules usually provide addi- 
tional pay for additional preparation. A con- 
venient yardstick would be that the compensa- 
tion for required work should be large enough 
so that the teadier will not suffer financially 
for having participated in an inservice educa- 
tion program. 

The attitude of personnel toward inservice 
education may create a barrier to the success 
of a program. Indifference* negativism* re- 
sistance* lack of ipterest* complacency* or 
inertia have been 'identified as* factors which 
sometimes limit efforts at growth throu^ in- 
service techniques (5:354). 

The inservice education program presents 
special difficulties in rural areas. The ma- 
jority of "emergency" teachers are in rural 
areas. The rural teacher often lacks the 



14 / National Education Association* Research 
Division. Estismtes of School Statistics . 
1965-66 . p. 30. 

15 / National Education Association* Research 
Division. Salary Schedules for Classroom Teach- 
ers. 1965-66 . Research Report 1965-R15. Wash- 
ington* D.C.: the Association* October 1965. 

128 p. 



materials* equipment* or supervision available 
to the urban teacher. Because of the distances 
that must be traveled* it is often difficult 
for rural teachers to attend extension courses* 
workshops* and similar activities comsonly 
scheduled ir. urban coMunities. 

State departments of public instruction* to- 
gether with colleges* universities* and county 
supervisors* are now offering aids to inservice 
education for rural teachers. These aids ad^t 
be county teachers institutes* special summer 
workshops* consultative services* publishing 
and distributing siaterials* extension courses* 
or demonstration classes. These agencies often 
supply financial aid to rural areas (34:18). 
Beery and Murfin (5) discuss these and other 
barriers to inservlce education* and suggest 
ways of surmounting diem. 

The inservlce education of teachers includes 
all formal and informal activities that aid the 
teacher in discharging his responsibilities. 
Inservice education should not invariably con- 
sist of smmMr school or university courses; 
many other activities may contribute to personal 
and professional improvement. The more varied 
the possibilities open to the teacher* the more 
likely it is that he will be attracted by some 
of them and find activities that suit his par- 
ticular needs. To individualize the inser^ce 
education of teachers may be Just as important 
as to individualize the teaching of children. 
(7:28) 

nf Tifgrvlce 
Education Practices 

In 1955-56 and again in 1961-62* the NBA 
Research Division studied personnel procedures 
in urban school systems. Table 1 shows the 
number and percent of the school systesm which 
reported special opportunities for inservlce 
education and professional growth of teachers. 
Curriculum committees* workshops during the 
regular school year* and sumsmr workshops 
showed the largest gain* 24* 21* and 18 percent- 
age points* respectively. 

Similar surveys in 1940-4lH^^ and 1950-51^^ 
listed some of the sane practices. Workshops 
again showed striking gains from one survey to 
the next. The increases were from 11 percent 
of the school systems reporting in 1940-41 to 
30 percent reporting summer workshops and 



16 / National Education'Association* Research 
Division. "Teacher Personnel Procedures: Em- 

ploysmnt Conditions in Service." Research Bul- 
letin 20: 83-116; May 1942. "Development of 
Personnel in Ser^ce*" p. 92-95. 

17 / National Education Association* Research 
Division. "Teacher Personnel Procedures* 1950- 
51; Esq>loyment Conditions in Service." Research 
Bulletin 30: 45; April 1952. 
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TAHTJ. 1.— OPFOBTONITIES FOR PROFESSIONAL GROWTH OF TEACHERS IN SERVICE, 


URBAN SCHOOL 


DISTRICTS 




1955- 


•56 


1961-62 


Type of opportunity provided 


Number of 
districts 


Percent 


Nixri>er of 
districts 


Percent 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Dniversity extension courses 


1,120 


57X 


761 


62X 




1,211 


61 


1,044 


85 


Lectures on educational subjects 


852 


43 


630 


51 


Special courses in nearby colleges 


923 


47 


661 


54 


Workshops during regular school year 


1,148 


58 


970 


79 


Comod :tees , other than curriculum 


811 


41 


608 


50 


Workshops during the siamser 


436 


22 


491 


40 


Other opportunities 

Total reporting one or isore types of oppor- 


79 


4 


65 


5 


tunities 


1,856 


94 


1,193 


97 



National Education Association, Research Division. Teacher Personne l Practices, Prban School 
Districts. 1955-56 . Special Hemo. Washington, D.C.: the Association, June 1956. Table 40, p. 25. 

National Education Association, Research Division. Personnel Adednistration in Prban School 
Districts. 1961-62 . Research Report 1963-R13. Washington, D.C.: the Association, Decenber 1963. 

Table 46, p. 39. 



47 piircent reporting workshops during the regu- 
lar school year in 1950-51. 

Table 2 lists types of educative experiences 
that teachers may submit in fulfillment of pro- 
fessional growth requireomnts . The data are 
based on those large school systems (6,000 or 
more enrollment) which require evidence of 
professional growth for regular salary incre- 
ments (39). All reporting systems accept col- 
lege courses for credit. The additional activ- 
ities accepted as fulfilling professional 
growth requirements are listed by rank. "Other*' 
includes college teaching, first-aid courses, 
and exchange teaching in a foreign country. 

In a questionnaire survey of 218 inservice 
teachers, Taylor (48) studied their plans for 
further preparation. Nearly 75 percent of 
this group intended to pursue formal college 
work. Slightly more than 55 percent had plans 
to obtain a master's degree. The inservice 
teachers listed classroom control and student 
motivation as their most important problems. 

Taylor (49) also surveyed 100 high schools 
ip Indiana to determine the types of activi- 
ties used in inservice education programs. He 
reported the following: 



1. A one-week orientation period before 
the opening of school and a two-week 
simmer workshop, with pay 

2. A professional library 

3. Regularly scheduled faculty meetings, 
often during school hours 

4. Salary schedules more closely related 
to teacher growth 

5. Teachers' committees on curriculum de- 
velopment making coomunlty surveys 

6. Faculty comittees studying school 
problems 

7. Teachers visiting classes of other 
teachers 

8. Special induction programs for new t e ac faw s 

9. Small study groups working on the cur- 
riculum 
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10. A few schools providing ssbbatical 
leave for study, travel, or health. 

School Board Data (3) surveyed 201 school 
systeois to determine the cost of inservlce 
education prograsis. ^aiounts budgeted for in* 
service education per teacher ranged fron $.73 
to $79.00. Items purchased included fees for 
professional speakers* subscriptions to profes- 
sional Journals, professional books, and trav- 
el to professional loeetings. 

School systesis often promote professional 
growth activities by granting the teacher time 
off from his regular teaching duties. Table 3 
shows the percent of school systems (300 or 
more enrollment) which grant leaves of absence 
for professional reasons. An e<iui table, well- 
adtainistered plan for granting professional 
leaves of absence may contribute much to pro- 
fesional growth activities. 

In its survey of Current Practices in Inserv- 
ice Education (35) , the National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Standards, 
NBA, reported a descriptive list of 292 inserv- 
ice programs. The TEFS Comsission siamaarized 
the general trends and practices of inservice 
programs as follows: 

1. School systems are providing more re- 
leased time during the school dsy for 
inservlce education activities. 

2. Compensation is given for time contrib- 
uted by the teachers outside the regular 
school day, wedc, or year. 

3. The of days teachers are employed 

is being extended, with the additional 
days being devoted to inservice educa- 
tion. 

4. Greater use is being made of the profes- 
sional staff within a school system, 
with requests for outside consultant 
services limited to special needs. 

5. The non- college- credit programs are 
conducted by personnel of the school 
system. 

6. Extended or casqnr^ensive inservlce 
progrsBM usually have some financial 
support from outside sources. Increas- 
ing financial responsibility for inserv- 
ice education is being recognized by 
the school system. 

7. Nearly all programs have subjective 
evaluations whidi include question- 
naires, reaction sheets* or verbal cooi- 
ments by the participants and directors* 
but well-organized statistical evalu- 
ations are evident in only a few in- 
stances . 



8. The expected participants or their rep- 
resentatives are usually involved in 
planning a program from its iTt:*:iation 
throu^ evaluation (35:vi). 



Evaluation 

One important element of a good inservice 
program is appraisal and evaluation of the in- 
service activities and the goals of the pro- 
gram. A growing realization of the problems 
and importance of the manifold aspects of in- 
service education is reflected in recent evalu- 
ations of inservlce activities. These activi- 
ties are evaluated not only to assign credit 
for work done* but also as a means to bring 
about a real improvement in the instructional 
processes. 

The California Teachers Association (12) 
studied the inservice education programs of 
California school districts and found that the 
benefits most cost«^ly mentioned as accruing 
from the prograsm* in order of frequency* were: 

1. Faculty unity and teamwork 

2. Improvement of procedures* techniques* 
and methods 

3. Stimulation of professional growth 

4. Curriculum development and improvement. 

The Association found that the problems fre- 
quently mentioned were: 

1. Lack of time for the program 

2. Lack of teacher interest and partic^atkn 

3. Lack of teacher stamina 

4. Budgetary limitations. 

Applegate (2) surveyed inservice programs 
in Minnesota. Through the use of a stratified 
random simple* she found that over 60 percent 
of the school systems had workshops in 1955* 
and 75 percent expected to have them in 1956. 
Despite these findings on the increasing use 
of workshops* the teachers did not rate then 
highly* Teachers surveyed by Daines (15) indi- 
cated that the workshop was their preferred 
method of inservlce education. 

Brandt and Perkins (8) reported that teach- 
ers' participation in child-study programs at 
the University of Maryland's Institute of Child 
Ftudy did not affect their pupils' reading and 
arithmetic adiievement. The study did report 
that as a result of the inservice training* 
teachers reacted laore positively in working 
with children and utilized more democratic 
classroom organization. 
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TABUt 2.— ACnVITIKS ACCEPTED AS FULFILLUfG PROPESSIOHAL GROWTH REQUIREWNTS FOR ADVAMCBICRT ON 

SALARY SGBESOUS IH 307 KEFOKIIMG SCHOOL STSTEM5, 1965-66 



Profesaional growth 
activity 






Sdiool avateas bv enrollaent xrounins 




Hunher 


Percent 


25.000 


or moc€ 


12.000-24.999 


6.000-11.999 


Hunber 


Percent 


Hunber 


Percent 


Hunber Percent 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


College couraea 




100. OX 


46 


100. OX 


79 


lOO.OX 


182 


100. OX 


Workshopa or inaervice 
training aponsored by 
adiool ayateas 




81.8 


37 


80.4 


64 


81.0 


150 


82.4 


Travel 




66.8 


32 


69.6 


55 


69.6 


118 


64.8 


Honcredit couraea or insti- 
tutes not sponsored by 
school systeas 137 


44.6 


20 


43.5 


34 


43.0 


83 


45.6 


Research 




34.9 


21 


45.7 


27 


34.2 


59 


32.4 


Sdiool eoHdttee 




32.9 


17 


37.0 


26 


32.9 


58 


31.9 


Profesaional writing 


89 


29.0 


18 


39.1 


18 


22.8 


53 


29.1 


Attendance at profesaional 
aeetings 




21.8 


12 


26.1 


14 


17.7 


41 


22.5 


Snpervlaion of atudent 
teeing 




14.7 


6 


13.0 


9 


11.4 


39 


16.5 


Holding office in profes- 
aional asaodation 




13.7 


7 


15.2 


8 


10.1 


27 


14.8 


Coanittee work in profes- 
aional association 




11.4 


6 


13.0 


8 


10.1 


21 


11.5 


Coaaunlty projecta 




9.4 


8 


17.4 


6 


7.6 


15 


8.2 


Hork experience 




3.9 


4 


8.7 


3 


3.8 


5 


2.7 


Other 




6.5 


2 


4.3 


3 


3.8 


15 


8.2 


Source: 

Hational Education Asaodation, Reaeardi Divlaion. 


Profesaional Growth Reodrea 


ents. 1965 


-66. 


Research Report 1966-Rll. 


Washington, 


DeCe S 


the Asaodation, July 1966. 


p. 7. 







In 1964, Isso «nd Izzo (26) evaluated an 
inservlce progran in natheBatica. A aianer 
instltnte vaa conducted for 31 elenentary- 
achool aathcaMtica teachera. Theae teadiera 
returned to their local achool ayatcna and con- 
ducted couraea in background aatheaatica for 
the teadiera in their own ayaten. The teadiera 
in each aye ten reacted favorably to the prograa 
which had a fellow colleague return to the lo- 
cal ayaten to ahare with then die knowledge 
gained at the auMer inatitute. School offi- 
ciala were enthuaiaatic about the total pro- 
graa. 

During the 1963-64 achool year. Brown (10) 
atudled an Inaervice prograa whidi involv^ 75 



arithaetic teachers froa five eleoantary 
adioola. The inservlce prograa concerned pre- 
paring the teachers to use a new state- adopted 
textbook. The approadi provided consultant 
help and opportunity for interaction and dia- 
cusaion by inaervice teadiera, consultanta, 
and diatrict curriculiaa leaders. The evalua- 
tive instriaant waa a questionnaire dlatributed 
at the end of the prograa. The atudy auggesta 
that planning a folloi^up inaervice project 
would help teadiers achieve a deairable level 
of coapetence in subject knowledge. 

Ruddell and Brown (44) atudled the effect 
that three different prograaa of inservlce 
leadership had on teadiera and pupila. Group A 
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■et with a consultant for six hours one day 
during an orientation session. Group B attended 
10 weetings at evenly spaced intervals during 
the school year. Unlike the teachers in Group B 
idio participated directly, the teachers in 
Group C were served by an intemediary at each 
of the 10 aeetings. The intermediary was to 
report back to the teachers Whom they were 
representing at the meetings. Interpretation 
of test results led the authors to the follow- 
ing conclusions: (a) Direct contact between 

teacher and consultant is necessary to bring 
about changes in mathematics knowledge and 
understanding, (b) A teacher's mathematics 
knowledge and understanding can be changed as 
much from an intense program as from a slowly 
paced one. (c) Pupil achievement gains were 
higher in those classes where a teacher partici- 
pated directly over an entire school year. 

(d) The use of an intermediary is only mildly 
effective. 

In 1960, Fowler (22) described a summer in- 
stitute for elementary-school science teachers. 



This institute was supported by the National 
Science Foundation. Tests, selected and admin- 
istered prior to and following the program, 
measured a significant increase in science 
achievement. 



In their study of inservlce education for 
elementary-school science teachers, Brittain 
and Sparks (9) used self-report data to measure 
the effectiveness of the television course. 

The teachers completing the course took, as 
pre-tests and post-tests, the Read General Sci- 
ence Test and the Facts About Science Test . In 
addition, a sample of teachers reported on the 
seriousness of the problems encountered in 
teaching science. While the predominant trend 
was in reporting their problems as less serious, 
a nuDDiber of upper-grade elementary- school teach- 
ers reported these problems as more serious at 
the end of the course. The science inservice 
program was evaluated as effective in its con- 
tribution to the teaching competency of the 
enrolled teachers. 



TABLE 3.— PERCENT OF SCHOOL SYSTEMS GRANTING 1£AVES OF ABSENCE FOR PROFESSIONAL SEASONS, 1965-66 


Reason 


Group A 
25,000 or 
more 

enrollment 


Group B 
3,000- 
24,999 
enrollment 


Group C 
300-2,999 
enrollment 


National weighted 
distribution, all 
operating systems 
with 300 or more 
enrollment 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Professional study 


85.8% 


60.5X 


31. 6X 


38. 7Z 


Professional meetings 


87.8 


95.6 


94.2 


94.4 


Exchange teaching abroad 


81.8 


50.0 


22.0 


28.9 


Professional organization work 


70.9 


92.5 


90.4 


90.6 


Visiting other schools 


68.2 


92.2 


88.6 


89.2 


Paid sabbatical 


56.7 


40.8 


11.7 


18.7 


Professional organization service 
(extended leave) 


60.8 


32.7 


21.6 


24.6 


Department of Defense sdiool 


57.4 


36.7 


20.6 


17.1 


Research 


55.4 


31.6 


. 15.5 


19.5 


Tl* 1 ........................... 


52.7 


26.2 


12.7 


16.2 


Exchange teaching in the Ihilted States . 


54.7 


36.7 


20.6 


24.6 


Work experience 


16.9 


11.6 


6.5 


7.8 


Number of systems 


148 


294 


291 


12,130 


Source: 

National Education Association. Research Division. 


Teacher Leaves of Absence. 


Local Practices. 


1965-66. (In process). 
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H<n»ton, Boyd, and DeVault (25) evaluated 
an inaervice aatheaatica program for intensedl- 
ate-grade teadiera. They carried out five 
weekly one-and«'One-hal£-hoor aeaaiona on con- 
tent and method by uaing televlaion, lectnrea, 
diacusaion perloda, and individually written 
topic reporta* A aignificant proportion of 
the teachera reacted poaitively to the program, 
and 74 percent uaed the materiala covered in 
the aeaaiona in their own claaeroone. Thia 
utiliaation of training materiala waa the pri- 
mary method of evaluation. 

Bower a and Soar (6) completed a project in 
human relatione training involving 54 elemen- 
tary-adiool teachera, 25 in an experimental 
group and 29 in a control group. The objective 
of the inaervice training waa to help teadiera 
achieve their own preferred degree of democrat- 
ic claaaroom manageoient. The Hedley and Met- 
ael OSGtt obaervation of claaaroom interaction 
and the teating of pupila by the Ruaael Saee 
Social Relation Teat were uaed aa meaaurea of 
the inaervice objectivea. In general, teach- 
era Whoae peraonality omaaurea initially were 
correlated with more effective claaaroom prac- 
tlcea gained moat from the inaervice program. 

Flandera and othera (21) atudied inaervice 
education to evaluate the program in terma of 
changea in the apontaneoua bdiavior of teach- 
era, and in terma of any increaae in pupil par- 
ticipation aa a reault of teadier behavior. 
Fifty-one teachera were obaerved to obtain a 
before-trai^ng aaaeaaamnt of their pattema 
of verbal influence. Theae aame teadiera then 
participated in a nine-week inaervice training 
program. ..The 51 teadiera were divided into 
two groupa. One group waa expoaed to a pat- 
tern of inatructor bdiavior whidi atimulated 
verbal participation, diile the other group 
waa expoaed to a lecture- dlacuaaion method of 
inatruction. A control group of 12 additicmal 
teadiera experienced no inaervice training. 

The atudy ahowed that conaiatency between a 
teadier 'a preferred atyle and the atyle of the 
inaervice program will influence the progreaa 
of the teacher. In general, thoae teadiera 
dio were moat active in training made changea 
that were conaiatent with the objectivea of 
the program. 

There ia no one beat method of evaluating 
inaerviwe training or of granting credit for 
auch training. Many evaluative tediniquea are 
utiliaed: queationnairea, aelf-reporta , obaer- 

vation. It ia important, however, that the 
idea of credit doea not t^e precedence over 
the deaire for profeaaional improvement. 



Improving Inaervice Education 

Ihilpot (41) deacribed aeveral innovationa 
whidi may improve inaervice education: 

(a) claaaroom teadiera , after learning how^ iu 



a workahop, preaenting educational televlaion 
programa; (b) teadier demonatration by cloaed- 
circuit tele^aion; (c) a teadier 'a Help-mobile; 
(d) the apecial muaic teadier acting aa conault- 
ant to elementary-adiool teachera learning how 
to pl^ almple tunea on a piano; (e) a "Here 'a 
How 1 Do It" wDxkahop; (f) apecial inaervice 
training for probationary teadiera; (g) a work- 
ahop opened to the pidilic with recruitment ap 
a aecondary objective; and (h) periodic audio- 
viaual workahopa. 

The Dictionarv of Innovation In Teadiez Edu^ 
cation (37) liata 323 aeparate programa de- 
aigned to improve teadier educatlGn. Thirty- 
aeven of theae programa are for inaervice edu- 
cation. Theae programa were deaigned to meet 
the following needs: to help teachers with sub- 

standard certificates, to prepare supervising 
teachers, and to encourage development of sub- 
ject-matter specialists (i.e., mathematics, 
science, modern languages and linguistics, vo- 
cational education, and other fields). 

The National CooBission on Teadier Education 
and Professional Standards, NEA, has suggested 
ways of laiproving inaervice education. The 
suggestions are propositions or descriptions 
of objectives or conditions to be attained, 
rather than the status quo. The TEPS Commis- 
sion advocates the following goals and axioms: 

e Continuing education is a career- long 
process of professional growth. 

e The primary responsibility for continuing 
development rests with the individual 
teadier. 

e Continuing education is planned on an 
individual basis. 

e Professional growth is adileved in a 

variety of ways, including but not limited 
to formal stu^. 

e Conditions in the sdiool and ceoaninity. 
encourage rather than idiibit profes- 
sional growth. 

e Careful planning provides continuity be- ; 
tween earlier preparation and continuing 
education; differences in purpose and 
em^aais in preservice and inaervice pro- : 
grams are clear. 

e Salary sdiedules, recognition, and sta- 
tus encourage teachers to malw the 
classroom their career 



18/ National Education Association, Nation* 
al Conmission on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards. A Position Paper . Washing- 
ton, D.C.: the Commission, 1963. p. 17. 
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Supmary 



In this study of inservice education pro* 
grams for teachers, three patterns seem to 
emerge with respect to research. This change 
in research perspective has been growing over 
a period of time. Literature on inservice edu* 
cation was, at first, largely opinion and recom- 
mendation on forms and problems. The general 



trend, then, was toward a growing emphasis on 
teacher needs and toward a growing realization 
that inservice education could serve many pur- 
poses other than subject-matter orientation. 
Recent research illustrates the trend toward 
actual experimentation, and evaluation of in- 
service programs. 
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